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COMMISSIONER'S    ARBOR    DAY    MESSAGE 

To  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  Rhode  Island  Schools: 

"  Came  the  Spring  with  all  its  splendor, 
All  its  birds  and  all  its  blossoms. 
All  its  flowers  and  leaves  and  grasses." 

Many  of  you  have  read  these  words  in  Hiawatha,  with  its  songs  of  fields  and  forests, 
Jakes  and  rivers,  hills  and  mountains,  trees  and  wild  folk.  A  love  of  outdoor  life  is  the 
very  spirit  of  Arbor  Day.  In  all  your  tree-planting,  your  songs  and  recitations,  your 
tree-walks  and  tree-studies,  and  your  glad  service  to  make  some  spot  more  beautiful,  you 
tire  keeping  an  annual  festival  of  earth's  awakening,  you  are  finding  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth  and  a  joy  in  the  beauty  of  the  world  about  you. 

All  the  year  round  the  school  teaches  you  indoors  about  this  wonderful  world  of  ours; 
one  day  at  least  in  the  year,  it  is  fitting  that  the  school  take  you  outdoors  into  an  intimacy 
and  communion  and  sympathy  with  the  world  of  nature,  into  its  warm  sunhght  and  cool 
shadows,  into  the  comradeships  of  trees  and  birds  and  every  Uvlng  thing.  With  such 
lessons,  Arbor  Day  may  teach  all  other  days  to  give  you  a  knowledge  and  joy  of  outdoor 
life;  for  Arbor  Day  voices  the  speech  that  "day  unto  day  uttereth"  and  teaches  the 
knowledge  that  "night  unto  night  showeth." 

As  in  past  years,  new  and  interesting  things  about  trees  are  sent  you  in  your  Arbor 
Day  program  for  this  year.  You  are  invited  to  learn  all  you  can  about  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  trees.  You  have  read  of  long  wars  and  many  battles  among  men;  but  among 
the  trees  a  never  ending  warfare  is  carried  on  between  those  who  would  destroy  and 
those  who  strive  to  protect  them  The  birds  have  won  many  victories,  and  to  them  we 
owe  the  preservation  of  trees  of  park  and  forest;  but  at  times  thousands  of  trees  have  been 
destroyed  by  hostile  insects.  The  birds  need  help  to  save  the  trees  from  such  foes  as  the 
bro^Ti  tailed  moth  and  elm  beetle.  You  are  invited  to  enlist  as  alUes  of  the  birds  for  the 
campaign  against  their  foes.  Let  companies  of  boys  be  formed  to  gather  and  burn  the 
jaests  of  destructive  moths  and  caterpillars  and  to  protect  the  trees  from  all  enemies. 

In  all  the  variety  of  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day,  its  clear  call  to  each  one  of  the 
hundred  thousand  boys  and  girls  of  our  schools  is  to  do  his  part  in  a  common  service  for 
school  and  country.  To  plant  a  tree,  a  shrub,  or  flower — "to  make  things  grow" — is  to 
take  a  part  in  the  creation  of  new  beauty  and  utility. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 


SUGGESTIVE    PROGRAM 

Theme  for  Arbor  Day,  1913 — The  Friends  and  Enemies  of  Trees 

CHORUS.  SCRIPTURE.  COMMISSIONER'S   MESSAGE.  RECITATION. 

SONG.  GROUP  EXERCISE.  ESSAY — "  How  to  Protect  Trees."  SONG. 

THE  FRIENDS   OF  TREES — Short  Descriptions  by  Pupils. 
RECITATIONS.  SONG.  GROUP  EXERCISE— "Arbor  Day  Resolutions." 

CHORUS.  PLANTING  EXERCISES. 


'Apple,  beech,  and  cedar  fair. 
Fir  and  hemlock,  worthy  pair, 
Elm  and  oak  and  maple  queen, 
Lords  and  ladies  robed  in  green! 
On  this  joyous  Arbor  Day 
Duty's  pleasant  call  obey. 

Plant  the  trees, 
Plant  the  trees  this  Arbor  Day. 


"Grand  old  trees,  we  love  them  all! 
Pine  and  poplar  waving  tall, 
Tulip  tree  and  walnut,  too. 
Willow  sad  and  lonely  yew. 
On  this  joyous  Arbor  Day 
Duty's  pleasant  call  obey, 

Plant  the  trees, 
Plant  the  trees  this  Arbor  Day." 


THE  REDWOOD  LIBRARY  BEECH 

The  tree  is  a  "sport"  of  the  English  beech,  and  originally  came  from  England.  It  is  popularly  termed  the 
"fern-leaf  beech,"  or  more  properly  the  "cut-leaf  beech,"  and  its  scientific  name  is  Faqus  laciniata. 

It  was  given  to  the  Library  about  1833,  when  it  was  a  sapling  of  about  two  year's  growth,  by  Robert 
Johnston,  than  a  resident  of  Newport,  who  planted  it  where  it  now  stands.  Consequently  the  tree  is  now 
about  eighty  years  old. 

Its  height  is  approximately  seventy  feet.  The  spread  of  its  branches  diametrically,  is  fully  sixty  feet,  and 
the  circumference  of  its  trunk,  at  a  height  of  four  feet  from  the  ground  is  nine  feet  and  six  inches.  Hence  its 
average  diameter  is  a  little  over  three  feet. 

Although  there  are  many  other  trees  of  this  kind  in  Newport,  this  one  is  by  far  the  finest  of  them  all,  and 
is  moreover  probably  the  finest  specimen  of  the  cut-leaf  beech  in  the  United  States. 

— Richard  H.  Bliss,  Librarian  of  the  Redwood  Library,  Newport. 

IT  IS  SPRING 

The  wind  blows,  the  sun  shines,  the  birds  sing  loud; 

The  blue,  blue  sky  is  flecked  with  fleecy,  dappled  cloud. 

Over  river's  rejoicing  fields  the  children  dance  and  sing. 

And  the  frogs  pipe  in  chorus,  "It  is  Spring!  It  is  Spring!" — Celia  Thaxter. 
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SCRIPTURAL    TEXTS 

Thou  makest  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening  to  rejoice. 
Thou  visitest  the  earth,  and  waterest  it, 

Thou  greatly  enrichest  it;  the  river  of  God  is  full  of  water. 

Thou  providest  them  with  corn,  when  thou  has  so  prepared  the  earth. 
Thou  waterest  her  furrows  abundantly;  thou  settlest  the  ridges  thereof; 

Thou  makest  it  soft  with  showers;  thou  blessest  the  springing  thereof. 
Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness; 

And  Thy  paths  drop  fatness. 
They  drop  upon  the  pasture  of  the  wilderness: 

And  the  hills  are  girded  with  joy. 
The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks; 
The  valleys  also  are  covered  over  with  corn; 

They  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing. 

For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past, 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone ; 
The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth; 

The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come. 

And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land; 
The  fig  tree  ripeneth  her  green  figs, 

And  the  vines  are  in  blossom 

They  give  forth  their  fragrance. 

For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down 

That  it  will  sprout  again, 

And  that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not  cease; 

Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth, 

And  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground, 

Yet  through  the  scent  of  water  it  will  bud, 

And  put  forth  boughs  like  a  plant. 

The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and 
blossom  as  the  rose.  It  shall  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and  sing- 
ing; the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  given  unto  it,  the  excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon: 
they  shall  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  the  excellency  of  our  God. 

— The  Modern  Reader's  Bible. 

MY   SUMMER   SANCTUARY 

An  arching  roof  of  blue,  and  gothic  aisles 
Of  leafy  green,  wherein  the  summer  sun 
Swings  golden  censers  while  the  tall  tree  priests 
The  woodland  service  solemnly  intone : 
Confession  unto  these  humbly  make — ■ 
They  whisper  absolution  and  uplift 
Their  arms  in  benediction  as  I  kneel 
And  cross  myself  with  water  from  the  font 
That  nestles  in  the  bosom  of  the  rock — 
While  all  the  feathered  forest  choir  sings. 

— Roselle  Mercier. 
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A  Scltuate  Chestnut   Tree 

(By  Avis  A.  Hawkins,  Providence.) 


Yon  looms  a  gnarled  and  sturdy  tree, 

A  giant  scarred  by  many  a  storm; 
Its  branches  home  of  wild  birds  free, 

How  proud  it  rears  its  massive  form, 
An  emblem  of  that  Pilgrim  stock. 

Who  braved  the  bleak  New  England  strand. 
And  planted  firm  on  Plymouth  Rock 

Foundation  for  a  nation  grand. 

The  meek-eyed  cows,  through  sultry  days. 

From  lowland  pasture  that  have  strayed. 
Find  shelter  from  the  sun's  fierce  rays 

Within  its  deep  and  cooling  shade; 
And  berry  pickers,  free  from  care, 

Their  noonday  lunch  in  comfort  eat; 
Or  huntsman  and  his  pack  oft  share 

In  dreamy  ease  this  cool  retreat. 

'Neath  summer  skies  it  bloometh  late; 

Autumnal  frosts  in  ratthng  shower. 
Drop  rich  brown  nuts  to  all  who  wait 

Beneath  its  golden  mantled  bower. 
Squirrels  and  beasts  of  field  and  wood 

And  groups  of  children,  blithe  and  gay, 
Collect  the  harvest  rich  and  good, 

And  store  for  winter  use  away. 

Soon  come  the  cold  November  days, 

With  frost  and  rain  and  falling  leaves. 
But  winter  birds,  the  crows,  and  jays. 

Still  flock  around  its  sheltering  eaves. 
It's  branches  bare,  'tis  left  alone 

To  wintry  winds  and  cutting  sleet; 
Around  its  head  the  cold  winds  moan. 

And  buried  deep  in  snow  its  feet. 


With  all  its  gifts  beneficent 

It  stalwart  stands  from  year  to  yeai-, 
In  rugged  strength  magnificent. 

Sharp  outhned  on  the  azure  clear; 
Deep  rooted  'gainst  all  change  it  braves 

The  tempest's  rush,  the  howling  gale; 
Aloft  its  banners  proud  it  waves, 

A  patriarch,  staunch  and  strong  and  hale. 

A  le.sson  here:     "Who  runs  may  read," 

From  monarch  of  the  field  and  wood; 
To  spare  the  trees  from  selfish  greed. 

Conserve  them  to  the  nation's  good. 
Who  plants  a  tree,  if  naught  beside. 

Bestows  a  boon  of  priceless  worth, 
Creates  a  sense  of  civic  pride, 

And  helps  with  joy  to  fill  the  earth. 

Then  plant  them  on  the  shadeless  street 

In  ev'ry  city  in  our  land. 
In  country  lanes,  where  lovers  meet, 

By  dusty  roads  yet  deep  with  sand; 
On  hillside  bleak,  or  river's  brink, 

On  ev'ry  barren  plot  of  ground. 
By  pond  or  brook  where  cattle  drink. 

That  grateful  shade  may  e  'er  abounds 

And  men  and  women,  children  all, 

Unite  this  needed  work  to  share; 
Protect  the  trees,  both  large  and  small, 

No  effort  for  their  welfare  spare. 
Then  through  the  centuries  they  shall  stand. 

With  arms  outstretched  in  benison, 
A  worthy  tribute  to  the  land, 

A  living,  glorious  orison. 


The  House  Wren 


THE    FRIENDS    OF    TREES 

By  Professor  John  Barlow. 

We  have  seen  how  the  forests  of  the  state  are  injured  by  a  great  many  enemies.  These 
enemies  impair  their  beauty  and  lessen  their  usefubiess  and  may  destroy  them  altogether. 
But  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture.  The  trees  have  many  enemies  but  they  also 
have  a  great  many  friends.  And  these  friends  are  constantly  fighting  against  the  enemies 
and  are  holding  them  greatly  in  check  so  that  their  work  is  often  hardly  visible.     And  if 

it  were  not  for  the  work  of  the  friendly  army  the  trees  would 

not  be  able  to  survive  the  attacks  of  their  foes.    It  sometimes 

I       k  happens  that  the  work  of  these  friends  is  stopped  for  a  time 

^a    ■  and  then  the  trees  suffer  greatly  and  are  sometimes  entirely 

V    M  killed. 

W      HL  The  chief  friends  among  the  lower  animals  are  birds  and 

^^H^^  certain  useful  insects,  and  they  both  work  together  to  destroy 

^^^^Km  the  injurious  insects. 

^^H/K/KKjf  We  have  seen  how  the  colonies  of  plant  lice  that  injure  the 

elm  leaves  are  themselves  destroyed  by  another  insect  that 
is  found  among  them,  and  if  one  will  closely  watch  the  events 
that  take  place  during  the  long  summer  months  among  the 
leaves  and  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees,  he  will  find  that 
there  are  many  such  examples  of  insect  destroying  insect. 
There  is  such  a  large  number  of  injurious  insects  that  a  mere 
list  of  them  would  fill  many  pages,  but  the  list  of  their  enemies 
is  just  as  long,  and  the  warfare  that  goes  on  is  unceasing. 
These  creatures  are  so  small  and  they  all  try  to  hide  themselves  away  in  the  bark  and 
upon  the  leaves  among  the  high  branches  of  the  trees  that  we  do  not  usually  see  them. 
But  they  are  always  at  work.  The  green  canopy  of  the  trees  cover  a  great  many  in- 
teresting tragedies,  comedies  and  dramas,  and  there 
is  no  more  fascinating  employment  than  trying  to 
watch  these  relations  and  conflicts  that  are  going  on 
among  the  rustling  leaves  of  the  trees. 

Perhaps  the  most  commonly  seen,  though  not  actu- 
ally the  most  abundant,  of  the  good  friends  that  are 
battling  for  the  welfare  of  the  trees  are  the  lady- 
bird beetles.  These  are  the  little  round  orange  and 
black  beetles  which  about  everybody  knows.  They 
are  often  called  "ladybugs"  and  sometimes  children 
hold  them  on  their  hands  and  say: 

"Ladybird,  ladybird,  fly  away  home, 
Your  house  is  on  fire  and  your  children  will  burn!" 

These  pretty  little  creatures  are  among  the  most 
useful  of  insects.  They  feed  upon  other  insects  at  all 
stages  of  their  hfe,  and  the  number  of  harmful  creatures 
which  they  destroy  is  very  great.  They  are  not  very  large  and  do  not  attack  large  insects, 
but  we  have  already  seen  that  many  of  the  worst  enemies  of  trees  are  very  small,  and  so  also 
many  of  the  friends  are  very  small.  These  ladybirds  are  very  fond  of  plant  lice,  and  often 
invade  a  colony  of  these  creatures  and  destroy  them  one  after  another.     They  also  attack 
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small  caterpillars,  and  we  must  remember  that  if  a  caterpillar  is  destroyed  while  it  is 
small  that  it  is  removed  before  it  has  had  a  chance  to  do  any  damage.  Scale  insects  also 
are  destroyed  by  the  ladybirds,  and  there  are  no  more  dangerous  insects  than  these. 
So  that  we  must  consider  the  ladybird  as  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  friendly  army. 

Another  family  of  useful  insects  is  the  Syr- 
phus  flies.  These  flies  are  also  called  hover 
flies,  owing  to  the  way  they  poise  themselves 
in  the  air  before  a  flower  in  the  sun.  The 
adult  insects  are  bright  colored  flies,  the  body 
handsomely  banded  with  black  and  yellow. 
They  are  found  about  flowers  all  summer 
long,  where  they  seem  to  feed  upon  the  nectar. 
They  lay  their  eggs  upon  trees  near  a  colony 
of  plant  lice.  And  when  the  young  emerges 
from  this  egg  it  proceeds  to  devour  the  plant 
lice  one  after  another.  Often  it  happens 
that  an  entire  colony  of  lice  will  be  destroyed 
in  this  way,  and  they  are  very  valuable 
allies  of  the  trees  by  performing  this  work. 

One  often  finds  in  the  low  bushes  or  grass, 
a  delicate  green  insect  with  thin  lace-hke 
wings  and  great  golden  eyes.  They  fly  feebly  and  are  easily  captured  and  are  so  frail 
that  they  can  hardly  be  handled  without  destroying  them.  These  are  the  lace  wing  flies, 
and  they  are  most  interesting  and  useful  creatures.  They  lay  their  eggs  upon  leaves, 
each  one  upon  the  top  of  a  slender  stalk.  When  the  larva  hatches  it  clambers  down  the 
stalk  and  proceeds  to  hunt  for  food.  It  is  provided  with  jaws  that  are  enormous  in 
proportion  to  its  size  and  with  these  weapons  it  proceeds  to  devour  any  small  creature  it 
can  find.  Armed  as  it  is  with  such  effective  weapons  it  can  destroy  insects  much  larger 
than  itself.  And  valiantly  it  proceeds  in  its  warfare  against  the  leaf  destroying  insects, 
and  many  injurious  forms  are  consumed  before  these  greedy  creatures  reach  their  full 
growth. 

One  often  sees  resting  on  a  leaf,  a  large  graj'  or  brown  fly,  often  an  inch  or  more  long. 
One  sees  them,  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  capture  them.  They  fly  with  great  speed  and 
move  about  very  quickly.  Once  in  a  great  while,  if  one  is  watchful,  he  will  see  one 
of  these  great  Robber  flies  seize  another  insect  with  its  feet,  and  proceed  to  thrust  its 
sharp  beak  into  the  body  of  its  victim  and  slowly  suck  out  its  juices  for  food.  It  then 
throws  away  the  lifeless  remains,  and  proceeds  to  hunt  for  other  victims  The  Robber  fly 
is  therefore  another  useful  insect,  whom  we  must  count  as  our  ally,  and  a  friend  of  the  trees. 
The  beautiful,  delicate  webs  that  one  sees  suspended  from  the  bushes  and  lower  branches 
of  trees  are  each  one  a  snare  into  which  a  number  of  insects  fly  each  day,  and  are  then 
caught  by  the  watchful  spider  that  is  lying  in  wait  for  them.  The  spiders  are  also  a  friend 
to  the  trees,  and  should  not  be  carelessly  destroyed,  as  they  are  each  one  helping  to  reduce 
the  number  of  injurious  insects. 

If  one  should  turn  over  a  stone  or  loose  board  lying  on  the  ground,  he  would  likely  see 
one  or  more  black  shining  beetles  hastening  to  hide  away.  And  when  one  is  working  in 
the  garden,  the  hoe  often  turns  out  one  of  these  black  beetles  buried  in  the  dirt.  These 
are  the  ground  beetle,  and  they  are  all  useful  insects.  Their  food  is  insects  entirely  and 
each  one  destroys  a  great  many  injurious  forms.     They  are  especially  useful  in  the  de- 
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etruction  of  those  insects  that  are  found  upon  the  ground  and  many  of  the  insects  that 
injure  the  foliage  of  the  trees  come  down  to  the  ground  and  go  into  the  ground  to  change 
their  form.  At  this  time  they  are  attacked  by  the  ground  beetles.  And  so  these  insects 
are  useful  to  the  trees,  although  they  are  very  seldom  found  except  on  the  ground. 


Ground  Beetle. 

But  most  important  of  all  the  insect  friends  of  the  trees  are  the  parasites.  These  are 
insects  that  live  within  the  bodies  of  other  insects,  feeding  upon  the  fluids  of  their  bodies, 
but  not  at  once  destroying  them.  The  infested  insect  may  grow  almost  to  maturity,  but 
when  the  parasites  have  become  full-grown  they  make  their  way  out  of  the  bodies  of 
their  victims,  and  in  so  doing,  they  inflict  fatal  injuries  upon  the  host  insect.     Practically 


Caterpillar  with  eggs  of  parasite. 
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every  insect,  both  useful  and  injurious,  has  one  of  these  parasitic  enemies.  Sometimes 
there  are  a  number  of  different  parasites  that  infest  the  same  insect.  The  leaf-eating 
caterpillars  are  especially  subject  to  the  destructive  attacks  of  parasites.  Sometimes 
almost  every  caterpillar  of  an  entire  brood  is  destroyed  by  these  voracious  creatures, 
and  hardly  a  moth  will  be  found  where  the  caterpillars  were  once  so  numerous.  The 
eggs  of  the  parasite  are  usually  laid  upon  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar,  and  may  be  seen  as  a 
little  white  body,  usually  near  the  head  of  the  insect.  Such  eggs  are  shown  in  the  picture. 
There  are  many  different  families  of  these  parasitic  insects,  and  they  are  the  most  effective 
of  any  of  the  useful  insects  that  hold  in  check  the  destructive  forms;  and  so  important 
is  their  work,  that  a  celebrated  Enghsh  writer  states  that,  but  for  the  effective  work  of 
these  valuable  insects,  Great  Britain  would  be  swept  bare  of  vegetation  in  a  single  year; 

and  if  they  were  to  be  permanently  removed 
from  the  world,  that  all  men  and  cattle  would 
starve,  because  the  vegetation  would  be  all 
destroyed. 

It  is  therefore  unwise  to  conclude  that  all 
the  insects  that  we  see  are  the  foes  of  man- 
kind, and  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  plants. 
Many  of  them  are  very  useful  creatures 
and  by  their  warfare  against  destructive  in- 
sects performing  good  work  in  the  defence  of 
trees.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  destruc- 
tion that  would  be  wrought  upon  our  forests 
and  gardens  if  their  good  work  should  be 
stopped. 

But  the  list  of  our  friends  is  not  yet  com- 
plete by  any  means.  There  is  another  division 
of  the  army  of  friends  that  is  better  known  to 
most  of  us,  than  the  small  creatures  we  have 
j  ust  considered .  While  the  schools  are  gather- 
ing to  plant  trees,  and  talk  about  the  good 
things  that  trees  are  doing  for  us  upon  the 
second  Friday  in  May,  the  birds  are  fast 
coming  back  to  Rhode  Island  from  their  win- 
ter homes  in  the  south,  to  begin  the  season's 
work  among  the  trees.  For  most  of  the  feath- 
ered friends  do  not  stay  with  us  during  the 
cold  and  stormy  months  of  winter,  but  fly  away  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  warm  parts 
of  this  country  and  even  away  into  South  America,  where  the  snows  of  New  England 
cannot  reach  them.  But  with  the  return  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  the  birds  come  back 
to  build  their  nests,  rear  their  young,  and  brighten  the  country  with  their  gay  songs  and 
bright  plumage. 

The  birds  would  be  our  friends  and  entitled  to  our  protection  for  their  color  and  songs 
and  interesting  ways,  if  they  were  of  no  value  to  us.  But  besides  the  music  and  sprightly 
gaiety  they  give  to  the  woods  and  fields  they  are  of  great  value  for  the  large  number  of 
destructive  insects  which  they  destroy. 

They  are  almost  without  exception  the  friends  of  the  trees,  and  generously  repay 
them  for  the  protection  and  shade  they  receive  by  continually  feeding  upon  the  cater- 
pillars that  harass  the  trees. 


Downy  Woodpecker 
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There  are  a  number  of  families  of  birds 
that  are  all  very  much  alike  in  their  habits. 
Those  that  are  the  most  familiar  and  com- 
mon are  the  warblers,  vireos,  sparrows, 
thrushes,  fly-catchers  and  blackbirds.  Be- 
sides these  large  famiUes,  there  are  several 
families  that  have  only  one  or  two  species 
that  occur  in  our  state. 

The  sparrows  are  the  largest  family  which 
we  have,  and  among  them  are  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  songsters  among  the  birds. 
The  song  sparrow  begins  to  sing  very  early 
in  the  spring,  and  its  sweet  trill  is  one  of  the 
first  signs  that  winter  is  drawing  to  its  close. 
The  sparrows  subsist  upon  a  mixed  diet  made 
up  of  seeds,  fruit  and  insects.  The  seeds 
are  almost  all  trom  wild  weeds  and  the  fruit 
is  mostly  from  wild  berries,  and  the  insects 
are  mainly  of  the  injurious  species.  The 
chipping  sparrow  is  another  useful  species,  and 
this  is  true  in  fact  for  all  the  native  sparrows. 
This  cannot  be  said,  however,  of  the  im- 
ported English  sparrow,  which  destroys  very 
few  insects,  and  at  the  same  time  does  much 


Song  Sparrow 

injury  to  fruit  and  garden  plants,  besides  driving  away  useful  song  birds. 


The  Yellow  Warbler 


The  warblers  are  the  most  distinctively 
tree-hving  birds  that  we  have.  They  neet 
in  the  branches,  hide  among  the  leaves,  sing 
from  the  tree  tops,  and  feed  upon  the  insects 
that  are  found  upon  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 
They  are  small  birds,  extremely  active, 
and  all  have  a  rapid,  compUcated  and  rather 
shrill  song.  The  male  birds  are  usually 
brightly  colored  with  spots  of  yellow  or  red 
and  black.  They  are  slender,  delicate  birds, 
with  slender  pointed  beaks  and  subsist  en- 
tirely upon  insects  that  they  capture  upon 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  trees  in  which 
they  live.  There  are  many  kinds  of  these 
interesting  birds  found  in  our  state  The 
most  common,  perhaps,  is  the  yellow  warbler, 
often  called  the  summer  warbler  or  wild 
canary.  The  red  start,  the  chestnut  side  and 
the  Maryland  yellow  throat  are  other  com- 
mon kinds. 

The  fly  catchers  are  also  birds  that  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  the  trees,  but  are  not 
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so  much  attached  to  them  as  the  warblers.  They  are  usually  larger  than  the  warblers, 
and  are  sober  colored,  quiet  birds,  although  they  sing  very  sweetly  at  times.  Their  song  is 
much  simpler,  having  only  a  few  notes  usually  in  the  nature  of  a  mellow  whistle.  They 
are  called  fly  catchers,  because  they  capture  the  insects  which  form  their  food  by  darting 

out  from  a  branch  of  a  tree  and  seizing  an  insect  in 
the  air  as  it  flies  by  them.  The  wood  peewee  is  a 
common  fiy-catcher  m  this  state  and  its  form  and 
habits  are  very  similar  to  the  other  kinds  we  have. 
The  Phoebe  and  king-bird  are  large  fly-catchers 
that  are  common  m  Rhode  Island.  Their  food 
consists  entirely  of  insects. 

Vireos  are  similar  in   many  ways    to  the   fly- 
catchers.    They  are  like  them  in  color,  and  in  the 
i|gr         ■'^    ">;  rather  simple  songs  which  they  sing.     They  are 

^H  ^k  more  like  the  warblers,  however,  in   the   way   in 

WKL  ^L  which  they  live  and  secure  their  food  which  is  en- 

f^^  '^  tirely  made  up  of  insects.     The  red-eyed  vireo  is 

|Hi  >  the  most  common   member   of   this  family  in  this 

-^^H^^Btttmk^ I  state  and   its  song  is  cue  of  the  most  common  of 

Wood  Pewee  those   which  we   hear.     The  nest  of   this   bird   is 

very  beautifidly  constructed  of  bits  of  bark  very 
neatly  woven  together  and  fastened  in  the  fork  of  a  small  branch. 

The  thrushes  are  woodland  birds.  They  are  much  larger  birds  than  any  of  the  other 
famiUes  so  far  considered,  and  their  songs  are  considered  by  many,  the  finest  of  any  which 
we  have.  They  are  shy  birds  and  are  more  often  heard  than  seen.  Their  food  is  partly 
made  up  of  insects,  the  remainder  consist- 
ing of  wild  berries  and  seeds.  The  wood 
thrush  is  the  commonest  of  these  birds  in 
our  state  and  the  exquisite  notes  of  this 
fine  songster  are  one  of  the  delights  of  an 
afternoon  walk  in  June,  which  every  boy 
and  girl  in  the  state  ought  to  know. 

The  brown  thrasher  is  often  called  the 
thrush,  but  it  is  in  fact  not  strictly  a  mem- 
ber of  this  family.  There  is  nothing  re- 
tiring about  this  bird  or  its  song.  It  is 
large  and  lusty,  and  it  pours  out  a  vigor- 
ous and  complicated  song  from  every 
thicket,  and  is  not  easily  frightened  away. 

The  cuckoo  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  bird  which  we  have.  It  is  unfortunately  not 
very  common.  The  large  hairy  caterpillars  that  occur  often  in  great  numbers  upon  our 
trees  are  very  destructive.  But  very  few  birds  can  bear  the  troublesome  hairs  that  cover 
these  creatures  over.  The  robin  will  occasionally  drag  one  of  these  worms  in  the  dirt  to 
remove  part  of  the  hairs  and  then  swallow  it,  but  most  birds  pass  them  by  entirely.  The 
cuckoo,  however,  is  not  afraid  of  the  hairs,  and  in  fact  seems  to  enjoy  them,  for  they  live 
upon  this  kind  of  food  almost  entirely.     They  will  eat  incredible  numbers  of  these  ugly 
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pests,  and  fortunate  indeed  would  it  be  if  they  were  to  become  as  numerous  as  the  robin 
for  the  amount  of  good  they  would  do  would  be  very  great. 

Woodpeckers  are  very  curious  birds.    They  also  are  birds  that  live  among  the  trees,  and 
the  work  they  do  is  very  useful.     The  large  yellow  hammer  is  the  most  common  of  these 


Cuckoo 


birds,  and  its  habits  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

Its  food  is  mostly  ants,  which  it  captures  on  the  ground.     But  the  downy  is  more  nearly 

like  the  others  of  the  family.     It  hunts  for  its  food  upon  the  trees  in  which  it  lives.     The 

hard  sharp-pointed  beak  is  used  to  dig  out  the  insects  that  hide  among  the  crevices  of  the 

bark  or  burrow  below  the  surface.     Among 

the  many  injurious  forms  that  are  destroyed 

by  this  bird  are  the  winter  larvae  of  the 

codhng  moth.      These  pests  make  Uttle  cells 

under  the  outer  bark  of  apple  trees  and  curl 

up  within  them  for  their  winter  sleep.     But 

the  downy  woodpecker  becomes  very  expert 

in  finding  these  hidden  retreats  and    tears 

the  bark  away  and  devours  the  pest  that  lies 

hidden  within.  ,  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that 

these  birds  love  to  stay  about  orchards  and 

they  do  vahant  police  duty  in  keeping  this 

pest  and  many  others  in  check. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  nearly  every 
bird,  whether  its  food  is  made  up  of  fruit, 
seeds  or  insects,  must  bring  to  its  young  during 
the  time  they  are  in  the  nest  a  great  many 
insects,  as  the  growing  birds  require  much 
animal  food.  Even  the  English  sparrow,  that 
disdains  the  choicest  worms  is  obliged  to  turn 
bug  hunter  while  the  little  ones  are  growing  in 
the  nest.  And  it  is  astonishing  what  amounts 
the  hungry  little  nestlings  will  devour. 
Several  lovers  of  birds  have  spent  much  time 
and  care  in  finding  out  how  much  the  little  Nesta  of  Codling  Moth 
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creatures  actually  eat.  It  was  found  that  four  young  catbirds  were  fed  forty-six  times  in 
four  hours,  and  the  material  brought  to  them  was  mostly  injurious  insects.  One  young 
robin  was  kept  in  captivity  and  was  fed  entirely  upon  caterpillars  brought  to  him  by  his 
keeper,  and  he  ate  from  fifty  to  seventy  each  day  for  sixteen  successive  days.     A  nest 

containing  four  young  song  sparrows  was  watched 
for  an  hour  and  during  this  time  seventeen  grass- 
hoppers and  two  spiders  were  brought  to  them 
by  their  devoted  parents.  Two  little  bobohnks 
were  fed  nine  insects  in  the  space  of  twenty 
minutes  and  were  calling  for  more.  The  most 
industrious  mother  and  the  greediest  brood  of 
young,  however,  was  a  nest  full  of  four  house 
wrens.  These  little  creatures  were  fed  every 
two  and  one  half  minutes.  The  mother  bird  was 
seen  to  bring  them  insects  one  hundred  and  ten 
times  in  two  hundred  and  seventy  minutes. 
The  mother  of  a  brood  of  chipping  sparrows 
was  not  so  spry  as  the  little  Jenny  wren,  but 
did  fairly  well  by  her  children,  when  she  brought 
them  food  one  hundred  and  eighty  times  in  one 
day 

These  examples  show  how  many  insects  a 
single  bird  will  eat.  When  we  multiply  these 
numbers  by  the  thousands  of  song  birds  that 
occur  scattered  over  the  state,  we  realize  the 


Chipping  Sparrow's  Nest 


millions  of  harmful  insects  that   are  consumed  by  the  feathered  friends  among  the 
trees 

Birds  are,  therefore,  an  important  part  of  the  army  of  defense  for  the  trees.  Summer 
and  winter  alike  they  are  battling  against  the  pests  that  weaken  and  destroy  the  trees. 
If  there  were  more  birds  our  trees  would  be  handsomer  and  more  thrifty. 


Whippoorwill 
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ENEMIES    OF   TREES 

By  Professor  John  Baslow 

When  the  white  man  first  came  to  New  England  they  found  the  land  almost  entirely- 
covered  with  heavy  forests,  and  the  first  work  of  the  newcomers  was  to  cut  the  trees  and 
clear  the  land  for  the  raising' of  crops.  Forests  were  then  a  burden  and  an  obstacle  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  settlers  With  axe  and  fire  they  set  to  work  to  remove 
the  forests  and  create  farms  and  orchards  in  their 
place.  And  the  same  work  is  now  going  on  in 
many  places  in  the  western  part  of  this  country 
and  in  many  parts  of  Canada.  So  thoroughly 
has  this  work  been  carried  out  that  over  large 
parts  of  the  country  the  forests  have  entirely 
gone  and  wood  and  lumber  must  now  be  brought 
for  long  distances  and  is  becoming  every  day 
more  expensive  and  difficult  to  procure.  And 
besides  the  scarcity  of  forest  products  and  the 
extremely  high  prices  which  they  now  command 
there  has  followed,  as  a  result  of  the  removal 
of  the  forests,  several  other  disastrous  results. 
Wild  birds  and  other  animals  are  becoming 
scarcer  every  year.  Insect  pests  have  multi- 
plied unduly  and  levy  a  heavy  toll  upon  the 
crops  of  the  farmer.  The  scenery  of  New 
England  is  not  as  fine  as  in  former  times,  for 
bare  hills  and  rocky  pastures  are  not  as  at- 
tractive as  mountains  covered  with  great  forests. 
Our  roadways  are  hot  and  dusty  in  the  summer 
where  not  protected  by  trees  and  the  country  is 
not  so  good  a  place  to  live  in  as  it  would  be 
if  there  were  more  trees.  But  the  most  im- 
portant result  of  the  destruction  of  the  forests 
is  the  loss  of  the  water  supply  for  the  use  of  cities  and  the  running  of  factories. 
Where  the  hills  are  covered  with  a  good  growth  of  forests,  the  rainfall  is  held  by  the  deep 
mould  under  the  trees  and  slowly  soaks  into  the  ground  and  makes  its  way  to  springs  and 

brooks.  These  sources  of  the  streams  are  thus  furnished 
with  a  permanent  supply  of  water 'and  droughts  do  not 
affect  them  as  quickly,  and  as  a  consequence  there  is  a 
much  more  constant  flow  of  water  in  the  rivers  to  turn  the 
mills  or  supply  the  needs  of  the  cities.  But  when  the  hills 
are  bare  of  trees  the  rains  quickly  run  off,  sometimes 
causing  dangerous  floods  which  wash  away  the  soil  and 
perhaps  overwhelm  farms  and  villages.  And  after  the 
flood  has  subsided  there  is  but  little  water  left  to  supply 
the  springs  which  soon  begin  to  fail  when  a  drought 
appears. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  important  that  everj^thing  possible 
be  done  to  preserve  our  forests  from  destruction  and  to  replace  those  which  are  gone 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  And  it  is  also  important  to  plant  many  trees  about 
our  homes  and  upon  the  streets  for  shade,  and  to  encourage  the  increase  of  birds  as 
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much  as  possible.     It  is  also  important  to  find  what  the  chief  enemies  of  the  forest  are 

and  to  prevent  their  ravages  if  it  can  be  done. 

The  first  and  greatest  enemy  of  the  forest  is  the  axe  of  the  woodman.     This  is  the  enemy 

that  has  laid  low  the  magnificent  woodland  trees  over  so  much  of  the  country.     But  the 

woodchopper  is  also  the  one  to  whom  we  must  look  for  our  supplies  of  fuel  and  lumber; 

and  when  judiciously  done  the  cutting  of  timber  is  a  good  thing,  both  for  the  forest  itself 

and  for  the  people.     It  is  only  when  the  cutting  is  unwisely  done,  or  done  too  extensively, 

that  it  becomes  a  real  enemy  of  the  forest.  Our  aim  should 
therefore  be  only  to  regulate  the  cutting  of  the  trees  so  that  the 
supply  may  be  maintained. 

The  next  great  enemy  of  forests  is  fire.  This  is  not  like  the 
axe  of  the  chopper,  for  where  it  goes  there  is  no  valuable  product 
left  behind,  and  it  does  not  select  the  good  from  the  bad,  nor 
stop  when  its  work  is  done,  but  it  sweeps  ruthlessly  over 
great  tracts,  leaving  blackened  ruins  only  in  its  trail.  Often 
Apple  Maggot  Fly  houses  and  barns  are  destroyed  in  the  track  of  the  fire,  and 

many  lives  have  been  lost  in  this  way      One  of  the  worst  features 

of  forest  fires  is.  that  new  forests  do  not  spring  up  in  the  place  of  those  destroyed,  but 

only  bushes  and  useless  growth,  and  great  sums  are  often  spent  in  replacing  the  forests 

that  have  been  swept  away  by  this  means. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  these  destructive  fires  start.     Some  of  them  are  brush 

fires  that  get  beyond  the  control  of  those  in  charge.     Many  fires  start  from  the  sparks 

of  engines  upon  railroads.     It  is  not  uncommon  while  riding  upon  the  trains  at  certain 

seasons  to  see  these  fires  started  by  a  passing  engine,  and  woods  and  fields  near  railroads 

are  always  in  danger  from  this  source.      Flashes  of 

lightning   are  sometimes  the  cause  of   bad  fires  and 

naturally   cannot  be  prevented.      Many  of   the  de- 
structive fires  have  started  from  camp  fires  built  by 

hunters   or  picnic  parties  and   carelessly  left  before 

being  thoroughly  extinguished.     Many  also  are  started 

by  boys  who  build  a  fire  just  for  fun  and  when  the 

fires  get  beyond   their   control  run  away  and  leave 

them  to  spread  destruction  over  large  tracts.     Another 

frequent  cause  of  forest  fires  is  a  match  or  cigarette 

carelessly  thrown  to  the  ground.     It  is  safe  to  say  that 

most  of  the  fires  are  from  causes   which  reasonable 

care  would  prevent,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every 

boy  to  be  sure  that  he  is  never,  by  his  carelessness  with 

matches  or  just  for  fun,  the  cause  of  fires  which  may 

cause  a  vast  amount  of  damage.  m    ee  e 

Trees  are  so  big  and  strong  that  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  su'  h  helpless  little  creatures 

aa  insects  can  be  a  serious  enemy.     Yet  it  is  true  that  some  insects  are  the  greatest  enemies 

which  trees  have  to  fear.     Many  insects  feed  upon  some  parts  of  hving  trees,  and  when 

they  are  abundant  enough,  they  may  injure  or  possibly  kill  a  large  tree. 

Insects  pass  through  a  series  of  remarkable  changes  in  the  course  of  their  growth. 

The  adult  insect  lays  eggs,  and  from  these  eggs  the  little  insect  is  batched.     The  newly 

hatched  insect  is  usually  a  very  different  looking  creature  from  the  adult  from  which  it 

came.     The  eggs,  for  instance,  of  a  beautiful  butterfly  hatch  out  an  unsightly  httle  cater- 
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pillar.  This  caterpillar  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  creature  from  which  it  came. 
Its  habits  also  are  very  different,  and  instead  jf  flitting  about  from  flower  to  flower,  feeding 
upon  nectar,  it  greedily  feeds  upon  leaves  and  grows  rapidly,  and  as  it  grows,  its  appetite  for 
leaves  grows  greater  and  greater.  When  it  has  finished  its  growth  in  this  stage  it  changes 
into  a  chrysalis,  and  after  a  time  *he  butterfly  emerges.  It  is  during  the  caterpillar  stage 
that  the  butterfly  or  moth  does  its  damage  to  the  trees 
There  are  many  moths  and  a  few  butterflies  which  are  injurious 
to  trees  by  destroying  the  leaves. 

The  best  known  of  these  enemies  is  the  Gypsy  moth. 
This  great  destroyer  has  been  known  in  New  England  for 
about  forty  years,  and  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  greatest 
foe  of  forest  trees  in  the  insect  world.  It  owes  its  great 
powers  of  damage  to  the  fact  that  it  has  very  few  natural 
enemies  in  America  that  hold  it  in  check.  It  eats  the  leaves 
of  every  variety  of  tree,  and  if  left  without  any  control,  it  will 
strip  the  eaves  from  the  largest  tree,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
tree  will  be  killed.  In  fact,  some  trees  like  the  pine,  are  killed 
in  one  season  by  the  work  of  this  pest.  Vigorous  efforts  are 
being  made  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  this  pest. 

The  brown  tail  moth  is  another  enemy  of  trees  that  is  now 
attracting  much  altention.  Like  the  Gypsy  moth,  it  is  an 
imported  pest,  having  come  to  this  country  from  Europe  and  does  a  great  amount  of 
damage  to  orchard  and  forest  trees.  It  is  now  well  established  in  this  state,  and  will 
probably  become  more  common  in  the  future,  as  it  spreads  rapidly.  This  moth  spends 
the  winter  in  a  nest  which  it  makes  by  tying  together  leaves  on  the  ends  of  branches, 
and  these  nests  are  easily  seen.     The  method  which  is  commonly  used  to  hold  the  insect 
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Brown  Tail  Caterpillar 

in  check  is  to  remove  these  nests  and  destroy  them  by  burning.  The  caterpillars  of 
this  moth  are  covered  with  fine  hairs,  which  cause  a  troublesome  itching  when  they 
get  on  the  hands  or  face,  and  where  they  are  common  there  are  often  serious  outbreaks 
of  a  rash  due  to  these  hairs,  so  that  they  are  a  pest  to  men  and  trees  alike. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  shade  trees  is  the  elm,  and  its  graceful  branches  make  beautiful 
the  streets  of  many  cities  and  villages  of  the  state.     But  the  elm  tree  is  threatened  with 
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destruction  and  many  fine  specimens  have  already  been  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  an 
insect.  This  is  the  elm  leaf  beetle.  In  the  early  summer  the  leaves  of  this  tree  begin  to 
turn  brown  and  after  a  Uttle  while  fall  tc  the  ground.  Then  the  tree  looks  as  if  a  fire 
had  swept  over  it.  If  we  examine  the  leaves  we  will  find  them  covered  with  many  small 
striped  worm-like  creatures  busy  consuming  the  leaves  When  they  are  full  grown  they 
turn  into  small  striped  beetles,  and  these  beetles  come  into  houses  where  they  will  spend 
the  winter  ready  to  renew  their  attack  upon  the  elm  trees  the  ne.xt  year 

Among  the  common  caterpillars  of  this  state  there  is  none  more  curious  and  beautiful 
than  the  early  stages  of  the  White  Marked  Tussock  moth.     The  color  is  pale  yellow,. 


Brown  Tail  Nest 

variegated  with  bright  red  spots,  but  the  most  interesting  feature  is  the  long  tufts  of  hair 
that  gr  w  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  There  are  several  short  tufts  of  pure  white  and 
three  very  long  tufts  of  brilliant  black.  This  curious  caterpillar  is  very  common  in  early 
summer  on  shade  trees,  particularly  in  the  cities  and  does  much  damage  by  eating  leaves. 
Another  common  caterpillar  upon  certain  trees  is  the  spiny  elm  caterpillar.  This 
insect  has  often  been  mistaken  for  the  Gypsy  moth,  and  while  it  is  an  enemy  of  the 
trees  that  is  capable  of  doing  much  damage,  it  is  by  no  means  so  dangerous  as  the  Gypsy 
moth.  It  confines  its  attention  mostly  to  the  elm  tree.  The  adult  is  known  as  the 
mourning  cloak  butterfly,  and  is  a  large  and  handsome  insect.  Its  wings  are  purple, 
bordered  with  yellow  upon  the  upper  side  and  brown  upon  the  lower  surface.     These  are 

but  a  few  of  the  scores  of  insects  that  feed  upon  the  fohage 
of  trees. 

But  it  is  not  alone  by  destroying  the  foliage  that  insects 
are  injurious  to  our  forests.  There  are  some  caterpillars 
that  feed  upon  the  solid  wood,  burrowing  into  the  tree  trunks 
and  perhaps  killing  the  tree  in  this  way.  One  of  the  most 
common  of  these  insects  is  the  Locust  borer.  The  young  of 
this  beetle  live  entirely  within  canals  which  they  make  in 
the  trunks  of  the  locust  trees,  and  these  injuries  to  the  trees 
usually  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  trees.  The  adult  insect 
is  a  large  beetle,  banded  with  yellow  and  black. 

The  willow  borer  is  another  insect  that  bores  into  the 
trunks  of  living  willow  trees.  It  is  a  recent  importation  from  Europe  and  has  already 
destroyed  many  fine  willow  trees. 

The  most  dangerous  boring  insect,  however,  is  the  Leopard  moth.  This  insect  attacks 
the  shade  trees  and  burrows  in  the  sap  wood,  frequently  killing  the  tree.  It  is  a  large 
insect  over  an  inch  long,  makes  a  large  burrow,  and  a  few  of  these  caterpillars 
will  kill  a  large  tree.  It  is  found  in  several  parts  of  New  England  and  is  sure  sooner  or 
later  to  become  a  serious  pest  in  this  state. 

Several  fruit  tree  borers  do  much  damage  in  this  state,  and  among  them  the  round 
headed  apple  borer  is  the  most  important.     It  attacks  the  tree  near  the  ground,  and  in  the 
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case  of  young  trees,  will,  in  a  short  time,  kill  the  infested  tree.  The  peach  tree  is  also 
attacked  by  a  borer,  and  where  it  is  present,  the  utmost  efforts  are  necessary  to  prevent 
the  death  of  the  trees.  Since  these  insects  are  concealed  in  the  solid  wood  they  are  very 
hard  to  combat  and  there  is  no  more  difficult  problem  than  the  control  of  boring  insects. 

But  all  boring  insects  do  not  attack  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Some  of  these  are  very 
small  and  are  able  to  find  concealment  and  food  within  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  Such 
insects  are  called  leaf  miners.  There  are  many  kinds  of  these  miners  and  each  one  makes 
his  own  pecufiar  kind  of  a  mine  within  the  pulp  of  the  leaf.  One  kind  which  attacks  the 
leaves  of  the  apple  tree,  excavates  a  curved  mine,  which  is  much  larger  at  one  end  than  at 
the  other,  and  is  called  the  Trumpet  leaf  miner.  Others  make  long  coiled  cavaties  in  the 
leaves  and  these  are  called  serpent  mines  as  they  remind  one  of  a  snake.  Others  excavate 
a  large  round  patch  in  the  leaf  and  are  called  blotch  miners.  So  we  understand  what 
Lowell  meant  when  he  wrote: 

"There  is  never  a  leaf  or  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace." 


We  have  so  far  considered  only  those  insects  which  bite 
and  chew  up  the  tissues  of  trees.  There  are  many  insects 
which  attack  trees  and  these  insects  have  mouth  parts  so 
constructed  that  they  cannot  bite  or  chew  leaves  or  wood. 
They  have,  instead,  slender  pointed  beaks  with  which  they 
puncture  small  holes  in  the  leaves  or  bark  and  subsist  upon 
the  sap  which  they  suck  up  through  the  puncture  which 
they  make.  These  are  called  sucking  insects,  and  some 
of  them  are  great  enemies  of  trees  and  other  plants. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  pests  are  plant  lice. 
It  is  usually  easy  to  find  on  an  elm  tree  in  early  summer, 
a  number  of  leaves  which  are  swollen  and  curled  up,  and 
reddish  in  color.  If  one  looks  inside  these  curled  up 
leaves  he  will  find  a  colony  of  small  soft  bodied  lice,  each 
one  having  on  his  back  a  tuft  of  white  waxy  excretion 
that  looks  like  wool.  If  carefully  examined  each  of  these 
little  creatures  can  be  seen  to  have  his  slender  beak  thrust 
into  the  leaf  and  is  greedily  sucking  up  the  sap  of  thetree. 

Where  many  of  these  injured  leaves  are  present  the  tree  presents  a  ragged  appearance  and 
its  growth  is  hindered.  It  fortunately  happens  that  there  is  usually  a  little  worm  in  the 
colony  which  is  busily  engaged  eating  up  the  lice,  and  in  this  way  helping  to  hold  the  pest 
in  check. 

Apple  and  pear  trees,  and  in  fact  about  every  kind  of  tree,  is  infested  by  plant  Hce  of  one 
kind  or  another.  One  of  the  curious  results  of  the  work  of  plant  lice  is  the  production  of 
honey  dew.  This  sweetish  substance  is  produced  by  the  Hce  often  in  great  quantity  and 
drips  down  upon  the  ground  under  the  trees,  and  one  often  sees  the  sidewalk  under  an 
elm  tree  wet  with  the  flow  of  honey  dew.  Ants  and  other  insects  are  very  fond  of  it,  and 
honey  bees  often  collect  and  take  it  to  their  hives,  where  it  is  stored  in  place  of  real  honey. 
And  where  the  leaves  are  covered  with  this  substance  they  become  black  and  cannot  well 
perform  the  work  for  which  they  are  designed. 
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Scale  insects  are  very  similar  in  their  structure  to  the  plant  lice.  They  are  very  small 
insects  and  feed  by  sucking  up  plant  juices  by  means  of  a  slender  beak  which  they  thrust 
into  the  tender  parts  of  trees.  But  they  differ  from  plant  lice  by  protecting  themselves 
from  injury  by  secreting  a  waxy  scale  which  covers  the  body  and  completely  conceals  the 
insect.  They  are  thus  at  liberty  to  carry  on  their  destructive  work  safe  from  most  of  the 
enemies  which  destroy  plant  lice.  This  scale  protects  the  tender  insect  from  its  natural 
enemies,  which  are  other  insects,  and  it  also  protects  it  from  the  rigors  of  rain  and  storm, 
and  from  the  destructive  sprays  which  men  use  to  protect  their  trees  from  insects. 

The  most  destructive  scale  insect  is  probably  the  one  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  San 
Jose  scale.  It  is  found  upon  all  the  fruit  trees  and  so  rapidly  does  it  spread  and  so  destruc- 
tive is  its  work  that  a  fruit  tree  will  be  killed  in  a  short  time  unless  the  most  careful 
measures  are  taken  for  its  protection.  This  is  a  very  minute  scale,  and  is  very  easily 
overlooked  and  the  injury  to  the  tree  is  often  laid  to  other  things  which  may  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  case. 

The  oyster  shell  scale  is  another  of  these  armoured  pests  that  is  common  throughout  the 
state,  and  is  found  upon  many  different  kinds  of  trees.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  San 
Jose,  and  gets  its  name  from  the  shape  of  the  scale  which  is  similar  to  the  shell  of  the 
oyster. 


A  Twig  of  Rose  Infected  with  Scale  Insects 

There  are,  therefore,  many  different  kinds  of  insects  which  attack  our  tree  friends. 
Some  of  them  are  very  destructive  and  unless  held  in  check  by  artificial  means  will  take 
the  life  of  the  tree.  Others  injure  the  trees  so  that  they  fall  victims  to  disease,  storms  or 
other  injuries,  while  others  hinder  the  growth  and  impair  the  beauty  of  the  forest  trees 
and  are  often  a  nuisance  to  those  who  walk  about  the  trees.  And  the  trees  deserve  our 
assistance  in  fighting  off  these  pests,  and  will  richly  repa>  us  for  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense we  may  devote  to  their  protection. 

But  the  list  of  the  enemies  with  which  the  trees  must  contend  is  not  yet  complete. 
For,  like  men  and  animals,  they  are  sometimes  sick;  they  suffer  from  the  ravages  of 
many  diseases,  and  these  disorders  may  hamper  their  growth,  reduce  their  usefulness  to 
man,  and  may  even  kill  the  trees  in  large  numbers. 

In  walking  about  iu  the  fields  or  upon  the  streets  where  trees  grow  one  can  always 
find  leaves  which  show  rusty  or  black  spots.  These  are  caused  by  fungus  diseases  which 
attacks  the  tissues  of  the  leaf,  and  kill  the  infected  parts.  There  are  many  kinds  of  these 
fungus  diseases  and  each  one  affects  the  plants  in  its  own  way.  Some  of  them,  like  the 
leaf  rusts,  confine  themselves  to  the  leaves.  Others  attack  the  blossoms,  others  the 
fruit,  and  still  others  the  soUd  wood  One  of  the  common  fungus  enemies  of  trees  is  the 
one  which  causes  the  leaves  of  the  sycamore  tree  to  turn  brown  and  fall  off  in  midsummer. 
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This  disease  also  is  found  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  causes  them  to  become  stunted 
and  imperfect.  The  leaves  of  the  horse-chestnut  tree  is  also  affected  by  a  leaf  disease;  and 
in  misdummer,  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  brown  and  fall  off,  giving  the  tree  a  very  ragged 
and  unsightly  appearance. 

Some  of  the  fungi  that  grow  upon  the  branches  of  trees  cause  a  curious  irregular  growth 
of  the  twigs  known  as  "Witches  Broom."  Blueberry  bushes  have  such  a  disease  and  the 
rust  already  referred  to  which  attacks  the  sycamore  tree,  causes  the  same  kind  of  growth, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  tree  of  this  kind  in  the  state  that  does  not  have  its  branches  mis- 
shapen and  unsightly  by  the  work  of  this  disease. 

There  are  some  of  these  diseases  that  are  fatal,  and  the  infested  trees  are  sure  to  die  from 
their  effects.  One  of  these  is  the  peach  yellows,  a  great  enemy  of  peach  growing.  When 
a  tree  is  attacked  by  this  disease,  there  is  only  one  thing  that  can  be  done,  and  that  is 
to  uproot  the  tree  and  burn  it  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dangerous  disease  to  other 
trees. 

At  the  present  time,  the  most  important  enemy  of  this  kind  to  our  Rhode  Island  trees, 
is  the  chestnut  bark  disease.     This  is  a  fungus  disease  that  attacks  the  bark  and  sap  wood 
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of  chestnut  trees,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  entire  tree  will  be  killed.  It  spreads  with  great 
rapidity  from  one  tree  to  another,  and  whole  groves  of  fine  trees  are  in  a  short  time  de- 
stroyed by  it.  The  pest  was  first  found  near  New  York  city,  and  from  there  it  has  spread 
rapidly  in  all  directions  and  has  already  been  found  in  this  state,  and  there  is  great  danger 
that  our  valuable  chestnut  forests  will  be  entirely  killed. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  everyone^  can  assist  in  protecting  our  trees  from  these  fungus 
enemies.  Most  of  them  gain  admission  to  the  living  tissues  through  injuries.  The  bark 
is  nature's  protective  covering  to  the  living  parts  of  the  tree,  and  when  this  is  broken,  the 
tender  parts  beneath  are  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  disease.  We  should  therefore  always 
avoid  injuring  the  bark  of  trees,  as  this  injury  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  starting  place  for  a 
fungus  disease  which  will  spread  through  the  solid  wood,  making  a  great  cavity  in  the 
tree.  The  many  hollow  trees  one  sees,  and  the  great  holes  and  decayed  places  so  common 
in  shade  trees  have  all  started  from  some  injury  to  the  bark.  And  most  of  these  injuries 
are  caused  by  carelessness  or  thoughtlessness  and  can  be  easily  avoided.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  trim  a  tree  for  any  reason,  it  should  be  carefully  done,  and  the  wounds  to  the 
tree  covered  with  paint  that  will  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  cause  of  decay. 
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ARBOR    DAY    RESOLUTIONS 

GROUP  EXERCISE 

I  resolve  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  one  tree  this  year.  I  wjII  try  to  find  out  all 
about  it,  when  it  blossoms,  what  its  seeds  are  like,  what  its  value  is,  where  it  grows,  how 
it  is  cared  for  and  what  its  principal  enemies  are. 

I  resolve  to  learn  the  names  of  all  the  trees  that  grow  near  my  home. 

I  resolve  to  plant  one  tree  where  it  will  grow  to  be  a  useful  and  valuable  addition  to  the 
community. 

I  resolve  not  to  injure  any  tree  needlessly  by  breaking  its  branches  or  wounding  the 
bark. 

I  resolve  that  I  will  not  carelessly  start  any  fires  that  may  spread  to  woodlands  and 
injure  any  trees. 

I  resolve  not  to  disturb  the  nest  of  any  bird,  or  kill  any  useful  wild  bird. 

I  resolve  to  use  my  influence  to  induce  others  to  care  for  trees  and  to  discourage  all  use- 
less injury  to  trees. 

I  resolve  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  some  animal — bird,  mammal  or  insect — that  is  a 
friend  of  the  trees  in  its  native  place.  I  will  try  to  learn  how  it  lives  and  how  it  helps  the 
trees. 

I  resolve  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  some  insect  that  is  injurious  to  the  trees.  1  will 
try  to  find  out  how  it  injures  the  trees  and  to  learn  the  methods  that  may  be  used  to  pre- 
vent its  injuries. 
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THE  CHORUS 

A  day  comes  in  the  spring  time 
When  earth  puts  forth  her  powers, 

Casts  off  the  bonds  of  winter 

And  lights  him  hence  with  flowers; 

And  then  by  marsh  and  meadow 
And  by  the  silvery  sea 
Goes  up  the  red  wing's  chorus, 
On  Caree. 

Not  to  the  choir  of  heaven 

Those  braggart  throats  belong — 

Pan  in  the  swampy  thickets 

Turned  their  rough  reeds  to  song. 

A  strain  of  roystering  music, 
A  burst  of  rustic  glee, 

Sounds  in  the  rippling  challenge, 
On  Caree. 

These  are  the  sweets  of  April: 

A  frosty  sky  and  sun 
Brown  fields  new-plowed  at  evening. 

And  the  slant  rain  thereon; 
The  first  raw  scent  of  pollen 

The  first  rare  hum  of  bee — 
These  and  the  blackbirds  gurgle, 
On  Caree. 

Hope  is  a  roving  gypsy, 

With  laughter  on  her  tongue; 

And  the  blue  sky  and  sunshine 
Alone,  can  keep  her  young! 

And  year  by  year  she  lingers 
Under  a  budding  tree, 

On  Caree. 


THE  CALL 

Oh !  the  tangled  maze  of  the  city's  streets. 

Where  a  hurrying,  wearied  stream 

Of  toiling  men  catch  only  a  gleam 

Of  a  murky  sky,  through  the  smoky  haze 

Of  an  endless  struggle  and  colorless  days, 

W^ith  a  longing  vain  for  the  untrod  ways — 

For  the  stars,  the  flowers  and  the  crystal  streams 

That  lie  beyond,  in  their  land  of  dreams! 


-Dora  Read  Goodale. 
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And  it's  oh,  for  a  breath  of  the  wind-swept  plains, 

Or  a  gUmpse  of  the  storm-swept  sea, 

Where  the  soul  of  man  finds  room  to  soar, 

And  the  heart  of  man  is  free! 

And  it's  oh,  for  a  pause  on  the  mountain  top, 

Where  the  brooklet  bubbles  and  flow — 

For  it's  only  in  Nature's  soUtudes 

That  man  finds  God  and  repose! 

—Walter  E.  Reid. 

BIRDS  IN   SOUTH   COUNTY 

In  October  it  seemed  strange  to  be  filling  vases  with  branches  of  crisp,  green,  shining 
holly  leaves  and  red  berries,  while  on  the  same  day  we  picked  from  flower  beds  and  window 
boxes  many  blossoms  such  as  sweet-wilUam,  coreopsis,  candytuft,  petunias,  nasturtiums 
and  cosmos.  It  was  hard  to  say  "good-by"  to  the  purple  martins,  for  they  were  such 
delightful  companions  and  numbered  scores  in  Shannock.  At  one  time,  rather  late  in  the 
faU,  the  writer  was  literally  surrounded  when  in  a  sort  of  glade  near  a  trickling  brook  in 
South  County  by  a  merry,  chattering  crowd  of  birds,  and  counted  seven  chickadees,  five 
brown  thrashers,  five  catbirds  and  hail  a  dozen  kinds  of  warblers.  The  chickadees 
answered  repeatedly  to  our  call  of  "chic-a-dee-de-de,"  and  all  the  rest  of  this  motley 
company  "sat  up  and  took  notice,"  evidently  enjoying  this  novel  entertainment.  They 
appeared  to  be  just  fresh  from  their  dressmakers  and  tailors.  The  new  winter  costumes 
made  us  a  httle  sad,  knowing  they  meant  the  sure  departure  of  our  bird  friends  of  the 
summer.  Chickadees  were  very  tame,  in  one  instance  coming  so  near  a  boy's  gun  as  to 
almost  alight  on  it  as  it  lay  beside  a  path  in  the  wood.  The  boy  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
"How  can  anyone  shoot  a  chickadee!" 

— J.  N.  S.,  Shannock. 

BIRDS   ON   THE   WING 

Twice  every  year  a  wave  of  hving  birds,  almost  inconceivably  grand  in  the  number  of 
birds  involved,  surges  over  North  America.  The  Autumn  wave  rolls  from  the  arctic 
tundras  of  Canada  and  Alaska  to  the  torrid  valley  of  the  Amazon  and  the  great  pampas 
of  the  La  Plata,  only  to  roll  back  again  to  the  ice-bound  northern  ocean  with  the  north- 
ward progression  of  the  sun.  And  almost  as  ceaseless  as  the  ever  rising,  ever  falling  swell 
of  the  ocean  tides  is  this  miraculous  tide  of  beating  wings  and  pulsating  little  hearts.  The 
last  stragglers  of  the  northward  migration  do  not  reach  their  northern  home  before  the 
early  part  of  June;  but  in  July  the  southward  setting  tide  has  begun  again. 

The  number  of  birds  that  make  up  this  mighty  wave  almost  passes  comprehension. 
Probably  more  than  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  birds  making  their  summer  home  between 
the  northern  boundary  of  Mexico  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  that  is  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  help  to  swell  the  great  bird-tide  that  moves  southward  in  autumn  and  northward 
in  the  spring  with  the  regularity  of  a  pendulum.  Allowing  a  little  less  than  one  migratory 
bird  to  an  acre,  we  get  the  enormous  number  of  4,320,000,000  birds,  whose  wing-beats 
follow  with  rhythmic  precision  the  southward  and  northward  movement  of  the  sun. 

— D.  Lange. 
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WHIPPOORWILL 

Voice  of  the  long  June  twilights 

Of  the  dusk  brown  woods  and  streams 

Dwelling  half  in  the  hill-gaps 
And  half  in  the  realm  of  dreams. 

Hark!  It  throbs  hke  a  heart-beat 
On  the  mantling  silence  round. 

Joy  with  a  church-bell  cadence — 
Grief,  with  a  singing  sound. 

Lone  and  hushed  is  the  landscape. 

The  night  is  starry  and  still, 
And  the  earth  flings  up  her  challenge 

In  the  cry  of  the  Whippoorwill. 

THE  TREES 


-Dora  Read  Goodale. 


Know  you  the  rapturous  tenderness  of  trees, 

Their  kindliness,  their  beatitudes? 

Go  you  abroad  into  the  cloistral  wood, 

And  wandering  therein,  list  to  the  speech 

Leaf  holds  with  leaf  and  bough  with  swaying  bough. 

And  bole  with  massive  and  majestic  bole! 

What  mellow-sweet  tranquihty  of  tone! 

What  purity  and  heartsomeness ! 

Were  it  not  well  could  we  transfer  t3  life 

A  large  serenity  from  the  speech  of  trees. 


-Clinton  Scollard. 


SPRING   SONG 

Squirrel  red  and  mouse  are  out, 
On  the  bank  a  muskrat  scout; 
Lopes  the  spotted  skunk  at  will. 
Foxes  canter  round  the  hill; 

Showers  are  falUng, 

Crows  are  calling. 

Limbered  swamp  frogs  rouse  and  peep, 
Birds  in  thickets  flit  and  cheep 
Old  man  Mist,  with  shaggy  locks, 
Totters  'twixt  the  pasttire  rocks. 

Showers  are  falUng, 

Snakes  are  calling. 

HAPPY  HEART 

As  I  go  lightly  on  my  way 

I  hear  the  flowers  and  grasses  talk; 

I  listen  to  the  graybeard  rock; 
I  know  what  'tis  the  tree  tops  say. 

A  thousand  comrades  with  me  walk 
As  I  go  lightly  on  my. way. 


-John  Vance  Cheeney. 
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As  I  go  lightly  on  my  way 

The  brook  trips  by  with  dancing  feet, 
And  song  and  laughter  soft  repeat 

Their  cadence  as  I  watch  its  play; 

And  whispers  low  the  wind,  and  sweet, 

As  I  go  Hghtly  on  my  way. 

Titania  and  her  Oberon  sway 

Their  scepter  o'er  the  green  wood  still; 

Puck  plays  his  pranks  in  dale,  o'er  hill; 
Nymphs  frolic  o'er  the  fount  and  spray; 

The  Fairy  Queen  laughs  in  each  rill. 
And  I  go  hghtly  on  my  way. 


A  CURE  FOR  WINTER 


-Charles  Elmer  Jeuney. 


Keeping  the  hens,  and  the  two  pigs,  the  horse,  the  cow,  the  four  boys,  and  the  farm,  fon 
the  year  round,  is  a  sure  cure  for  winter,  and  for  a  great  many  other  ills.  In  addition  tO' 
the  farm,  one  must  have  some  kind  of  a  salary,  and  a  real  love  for  nature;  but  given  the 
boys  and  the  farm,  the  love  will  come,  for  it  lies  dormant  in  human  nature,  as  certain 
Beeds  seem  to  lie  dormant  in  the  soil;  and  as  for  the  salary,  one  must  have  a  salary — farm: 
or  flat. 

The  prescription,  then,  should  read: 

A  small  farm  of  an  acre  or  more, 

A  small  income  of  a  thousand  or  more, 

A  small  family  of  four  boys  or  more, 

A  real  love  of  nature. 
Dose:     Morning  and  evening  chores,  to  be  taken  daily  as  long  as  winter  lasts. 

— Dallas  Lore  Sharp^ 


The  year's  at  the  spring, 
The  day's  at  the  morn, 
The  morn's  at  seven, 
The  hill-side's  dew  pearled. 
The  lark's  on  the  wing, 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn, 
God's  in  his  heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world. 

— Browning. 


Red  Cedar 
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THE   WHISTLE-TREE 

The  whistle-tree  is  growing  in  a  green  and  sunny  nook, 
In  the  low  and  marshy  meadow  where  there  flows  a  silver  brook; 
You  must  seek  it  in  the  springtime,  when  its  leaves  are  silver-gray. 
There  you'll  find  the  best  of  whistles  almost  any  sunny  day. 

The  whistle-tree  is  sought  for  by  all  wise  and  wary  boys 
When  the  whistles  are  exactly  primed  to  give  the  loudest  noise. 
The  tree  bears  plenty  of  them,  so  there  never  should  be  strife, 
And  all  one  needs  to  gather  with  is  just  a  pocket-knife. 

Let  others  sing  of  oak  and  birch  and  all  the  evergreens, 
Or  the  elm  and  maple  bright,  adorning  country  scenes; 
The  best  and  finest  of  them  all — at  least  to  all  the  boys — 
Is  this  same  merry  whistle-tree  that  grows  a  crop  of  noise. 

Then  hurrah  for  the  meadow! 

Hurrah  for  the  tree! 
And  hurrah  for  the  whistles 

Growing  there  for  you  and  me! 

— A.  W.  M.,  in  Youth's  Cornpanion . 

A   MAY   CALENDAR 

(From  "  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Almanac") 

Look  for  columbines.  This  is  the  month  of  tuUps,  lilies  of 

"Whoso   planteth    cabbage    hath    at-  the   valley,    columbine,    bleeding 

tained   to    happiness,"    said    the  heart,  iris,    primroses,  dog-wood, 

proverb.     Test  it.  spirea,  wisteria  and  apple  blossoms. 

"Winter   hngering   chills    the    lap    of  The  wood  pewee  arrives,   the  last  of 

May."  the  summer  birds. 

"Gladness   on  wings,  the  bobolink  is  Visit   the   swamps   of   rhodora  and 

here."     So    is   the    kingbird,  the  pink  azalea. 

rose-breasted    grosbeck,    and   the  The  green    frogs    pick    their     banjo 

catbird.  strings. 

Have  you  heard  the  wood  thrush  and  See  that  every  rose-bush  smells  strong 

the  veery?  of  whale-oil  soap. 

In  Mid-May  sow  your  beans.  Bull  frogs  trumpet. 

The  caterpillars  are  nesting,  ready  to  Arethusa  in  flower. 

be  burned. 

A  real  naturalist  is  never  contented  with  maps  of  places  or  pictures  of  things,  but 
always  desires  to  see  the  places  and  things  themselves. 

— Comstock. 
LOOK  UNDER  FOOT 

The  lesson  which  life  repeats  and  constantly  enforces  is  "Look  under  foot."  You  are 
always  nearer  the  divine  and  the  true  sources  of  your  power  than  you  think.  The  lure  of 
the  distant  and  the  difficult  is  deceptive.  The  great  opportunity  is  where  you  are.  Do 
not  despise  you  own  place  and  hour.  Every  place  is  under  the  stars,  every  place  is  the 
centre  of  the  world. 

— John  Burroughs. 
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ARBOR  DAY  SONG* 

S.  F.  Smith. 

Author  of  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee." 

Maestoso.  , 


Geo.  Edgar  Oliver. 
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From  "  The  Silver  Song  Series,"  No.  13. 
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THE  SONG  SPARROW. 


Lucy  Larcom 


George  T.  Goldthwaite. 
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THE    TREE 

"  Through  the  long  day  unwearyingly, 
A  mother  kind  and  good  is  she 
To  a  furred  and  feathered  family: 
Squirrels  that  innocently  play 
About  her  mighty  knees  all  day 
And  many  a  httle  fledgling  bird 
Whose  voice  amid  the  leaves  is  heard 
Darkness  is  come  upon  the  lands, 
And  all  night  long  the  good  tree  stands 
Lifting  in  prayer  for  them  her  hands." 
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